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HAS EVOLVED DEFINITE POLICY 

IS INSTALLMENT BUYING AN EVIL? 
TAX TALKS 

DISPOSES OF INTEREST IN UTILITY 


MARKET 


STREET 


DISTINGUISHED visitor to San 


+4 Francisco recently said, 


‘Market 


Street is the easiest street to reach, and 
the most difficult to leave, because it is a 


destination in itself.”’ 


No other street expresses the spirit of 
San Francisco so well as this pulsating 
main artery, which is recognized as one 
of the great streets of the world. 

Occupying a fitting position of im- 
portance on Market Street, and indeed 
one of its landmarks, is The Emporium, 
also a destination for thousands every 


day. 


Third Floor 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office aiid head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m. Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56. 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 


Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No. 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 


Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 


Bakers No. 24—Meet ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 


Barbers No. 148—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 


Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Mest 
8rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 38rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Boxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makere—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 
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Labor 


7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 


YW’ g 
The 1927 5-tube Receiving 
Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 
gineering. 


Pay 


$9.85 


Down 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 


HALE’S 


RADIO SALES DIVISION 


Sacramento 
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Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Sec., 
166 Parnassus Ave. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet lst and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 1i—Sec., Ivan 
Anza. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 

Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet lst Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
Jand. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd Thursday, 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Templs. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 

Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 

Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 3532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. S. F. 

Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No, 8—1212 Market. 

Label Sectieon—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivere—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Laber Temple, 


Paul J. Smith, 


125—Meet 3rd Monday. 


Flamm, 3400 


Laber 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Longshore Lumbermen—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Lebor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 


Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 


Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple. 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 


Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 
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Wednesdays, Labor 


ist and 8rd Mondays, 


Labor 


Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 


Labor 
Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. Meets 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 


Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet 1st and 8rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 


Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 

230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple, 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 304, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 
3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 
Bosworth. 


2nd and 4th 


1528 


15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 


Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at $ p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th Bt. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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I. A FAIRY TALE AND SOME REALITIES. 


Us matter-of-fact folks who live in northern 
Europe or in America are apt to think of Italy 
as a land of romance. We associate it with such 
things as the black hand, melodramatic battles, 
grand opera and passionate southern love. The 
story of the labor movement, at any rate, in this 
land where Mussolini now plays the star part, 
sounds very much like a fairy tale or a melodrama. 

A few years ago, the General Federation of 
Italian Labor Unions (C. G. L.), equivalent to 
our American Federation of Labor, had two and 
a half million members in its affiliated unions. 
The Labor or Socialist party cast three million 
votes in elections, and had 156 deputies in the 
lower house of the Italian legislature, many more 
than any other party. Thousands in Italy and 
elsewhere thought that it was only a matter of 
a year or two until the party would absolutely 
dominate the Italian legislature. At the same time, 
workers in the trade unions were taking control 
of Italian factories, announcing that they would 
run them, for the owners seemed disposed to 
sabotage on the national production and shut 
down the factories. 


While all this was going on among the indus- 
trial workers, mainly in the north, a Sicilian priest, 
Don Sturz, was leading a Catholic People’s party 
—to all appearances with the approval of the pope 
and the church—composed of agricultural workers 
in the south of Italy. Next to the Socialist party 
it was the strongest in the legislature. Under its 
inspiration the peasants seemed about to come 
into their own and to establish an experiment in 
industry, agriculture, and government along the 
lines of their hearts’ desire. 


The Villain Appears. 


3ut suddenly a sinister villain appears and 
directly dominates the stage. Quite appropriately 
the villain is a traitor, a former prominent and 
vehement Socialist, Benito Mussolini. In a few 
short years he and his followers practically wiped 
off the map the Catholic People’s party, the So- 
cialist party, the trade unions and the flourishing 
and widespread co-operative movement associated 
with these. Thousands of the members and officers 
of these organizations are mistreated in the pro- 
cess, hundreds met death, billions of 
dollars’ worth of property is destroyed. In their 
place, the villian has set up his own party, his 
own labor movement, his own co-operative in- 
stitutions, his own government. In place of the 
threatened workers’ and peasants’ democracy, or 
a dictatorship of the proletariat, we have the 
dictatorship of Mussolini. 


violent 


What are the details of this amazing develop- 
What does 
it mean for labor, not only in Italy, but here in 
These are 


ment? How is it to be explained? 
America and throughout the world? 
the questions we shall try to answer in this series 
of articles on the history and present position of 
the Italian labor movement. 

To understand the condition and the progress 
of the labor movement in any country, we must 
study it in its setting, in the general life and 
history of that country. In the remainder of 
this chapter, therefore we shall put down some 


By A. J. Muste, Chairman of Faculty, Brookwood 


considerations about sober realities that have a 
more important bearing on the Italian fairy tale 
or melodrama than the villain Mussolini himself. 


Poor in Resources. 


1. Italy is poor in natural resources. She has 
a good deal of water power, especially in the 
north, some developed, much of it still unde- 
veloped. But she has no coal and iron, no great 
supplies of the raw materials such as_ rubber, 
cotton and wool, commonly used in manufacture. 
She cannot raise enough grain to give bread to 
all her people, but she has to import grain. This, 
in spite of the fact that nearly 90 per cent of 
all the land available for agriculture is under 
cultivation by people who are marvelously in- 
dustrious and skillful cultivators of the soil. In 
other words, Italy is one of the so-called great 
powers but she does not have the basic resources 
of wealth to travel in the fast company she keeps. 
li she is irritable, if she listens to a scowling 
orator who tells her that if she is poor it is 
because other powers are persecuting her, not 
giving her the honor due her greatness, if she 
talks about looking for colonies and such to pick 
up—there’s a reason. 


Nothing to Sell. 


2. What has Italy to sell to the world? Only 
On the 
one hand, certain agricultural products such as 
olive oil, wine and silk; and on the other hand— 
and this is her chief commodity on the world 
market—the labor power of forty million people, 
who are exceedingly virile, can live on a com- 
paratively low standard and are not afraid of 
work. 


two things of considerable importance. 


She can sell the labor power of her people 
in two ways, either by sending them to other 
countries as immigrant workers and having them 
return their savings to Italy; or by having them 
work in Italian factories where they make im- 
ported raw materials into manufactured goods 
which can be exported at a profit because of the 
low Italian wage scale. 

These facts it will be well to bear in mind as 
we study the Italian labor movement, or as you 
read in the papers that Mussolini is increasing 
hours, lowering wages, and urging people to eat 
less spaghetti; or that the Italian government is 
carrying on queer intrigues on French soil where 
a few hundred thousand Italian workers have 
settled in recent years since Italian emigration 
to America has been cut down. 

3, Dhe tact that Ttaly 1s) a country con) the 
Mediterranean sea on which are also situated 
other countries seeking a place in the sun such 
and Turkey, and that 
other important points such as Gibraltar and the 
Island of Malta are in the hands of Great Britain, 
means that Italy is further handicapped in realiz- 
She cannot hope to 
Even if she did, 
the fact that she is not situated on any great 
ocean is a serious handicap. 
tell us to look out for the person whose dreams 
of power outrun his means of realization: he is 
likely to go off his head! 

Hard to Unify Italy. 

4. Italy has a big mountain 

straight down the middle of her from north to 


as France, Spain, Greece 


ing her dreams of power. 
rule the Mediterranean alone. 


The psychologists 


chain running 
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south. In the north there are other mountain 
ranges running in a general east-west direction, 
splitting up the country. This means that Italy 
is a country hard to get about in; that means 
it is a country hard to unify; this in turn, coupled 
with the other considerations we have noted, 
means that it is a country in which the factory 
system, national unification, domestic political 
government and the labor movement developed 
late. As a matter of fact, the Italian nation as 
a nation dates back only to 1870. The Italian 
labor movement is almost entirely a product of 
the present century. If, for example, it has 
seemed relatively easy to break up democratic 
government in Italy and also apparently easy to 
destroy the labor movement, these are considera- 
tions bearing on the point. 

5. Italy is cursed with a glorious past. Rome 
was the capital in ancient times of practically the 
whole of the then civilized world. The grandeur 
of ancient Rome had people hypnotized through- 
out the thousand years that followed the destruc- 
tion of the city by barbarians, so that the German 
emperors neglected their business at home and 
wasted a lot of time for several centuries trying 
to make themselves kings of what they called the 
Holy Roman Empire. When practically the entire 
civilized world centered around the Mediterranean 
sea it was natural, in accordance with the realities 
of the situation, that Rome should be political, 
commercial and social capital. Now that civiliza- 
tion is centered about the great Atlantic and 
Pacific oceans, Rome and Italy cannot possibly 
occupy so dominant a position. 

But still there is the glorious past. Mussolini 
is obviously badly obsessed by it. He wants 
Italian laborers and strut around 
feeling that they are bald-headed Roman citizens 


peasants to 


in togas, the lords of creation, as in the good 
old days. If you have once had a high standard 
of living, whether material or cultural, it is hard 
to go down to a lower one. We shall see that 
this problem has had its influence on labor and 
other developments in Italy, and has troubled 


others besides Mussolini. 
(Continued next week.) 
-_@ 
Brown—‘Say, old man, it’s strange to see you 
going round in that light top-coat this chilly 
weather while your wife is wearing swell new 


furs.” 


Black—“My dear chap, all I have to do is to 
think of those furs and immediately I start per- 
spiring.”—Boston Transcript. 
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FARMERS BESET BY TRIALS. 
By Ralph F. Couch, 

International Labor News Service. 

The number of farmers has been decreasing in 

the last six years in the United States, according 

to the newest the United 


numbers, 


figures collected by 


In round farms in 
operation now total 6,372,000, compared with 6,448,- 
000 in 1920. This is a decrease of 76,000. 

The economic 
must now 


States Government. 


difficulties under which farmers 
work to make a profit are many, it is 


Whether 
in the number of 


recognized. this accounts for the decline 


farms is a question, 


Texas leads all other States with 466,000 farms. 
North Carolina ranks second with 283,000, while 
Missouri is third with 260,000. Kentucky is next 


with 259,000 farms, followed by Mississippi 257,- 
000, and Tennessee 253,000. Cotton and tobacco 
encourage the operation of small farms in the 
South, 


In the wheat belt farms are larger. Kansas has 
166,000 farms, Nebraska 128,000, Iowa 213,000 and 
Minnesota 188,000. 

Rhode Island and Nevada have 4000 farms each, 
although the size of the dif- 
ferent. 

Approximately $7800 is the 
farm in the United States, 
made by the 


two States is vastly 


average value per 
according to a study 
Department of Agriculture. This 
includes Values of 
and implements are omitted from the 


average Jand and buildings. 


crops, stock 
calculation. 
and California lead all other states in the 
value of farm The average value per 
farm in each state is reported as $23,200, in round 


Iowa 
property. 
numbers. Nebraska ranks 
of $19,800 per farm, followed by 
and South Dakota $18,100. 
Values average much higher per farm in the 
West than in the East. Illinois is the only state 
east of the Mississippi River in which the average 
is above $10,000. West of the Mississippi, how- 
ever, there are many states in which this average 
or a higher one prevails. Some of them are: Min- 
sota, $12,700; North Dakota, $13,400; Kansas, 
3,300; Wyoming, $11,100; $13,300; Ne- 
ada, $17,500, and Oregon, 
Small farms are 
South 
counts for the 


next with an average 


Illinois $18,600, 


Arizona, 
$11,000. 
more numerous in the East and 
West, and this partially ac- 
difference East and West 


n 
$ 
Vv 


than in the 
between 
in average value per farm. 


se 
In the days of the old naval auxiliary service one 
skipper had much trouble with his first mate 


because of the latter’s fondness for strong drink. 
After innumerable warnings the skipper one day 
entered in the first mate was 
protested 
but the 
captain insisted that no power could remove any 


remarks once entered in the ship’s log. 


ship’s log that the 
unfit for The 
demanded the removal of this entry, 


drunk and 


and 


duty. mate 


Next day there appeared in the log: “The 
captain came on the bridge and was sober.” 
> 
Root for the union label and swell your store 


of self-respect. 


see 


Union House Union Clerks 
Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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CHILD > WORKERS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 
Child labor, 
vanced state of civilization 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


the worst blot on the alleged ad- 
in the United States, 
This is 
gathered from a recent survey of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor. The 
study is based on reports from school authorities, 


is increasing, even in years of prosperity. 


state departments of labor and child welfare 

agencies. The summary issued here speaks for MISSION STRZET ~ 

itself: at T ii d 
“A tabulation of the figures shows that eight 

of the 12 states studied and 23 of the 24 cities 


having a population of 100,000 or over, for which 
information covering both 1924 and 1925 was ob- 
tained, reported an increase in the calendar year 
1925 as compared with 1924 in the number of chil- 
dren between 14 and 16 age 
regular employment for the first time.” 
The 
former 
Detroit, 
Washington was in marked contrast, 


q 


years of entering 


increases last year followed decreases the 


year in all of the places compared except 


in which child labor increased both years. 
where there 


41 Grant Ave., San Francisco 


was a decrease of 67.5 per cent, following amend- 
ment to the compulsory school attendance law, 
which required a child to remain in school up to 


the age of 16 unless he has completed the eighth 


Oakland Los Angeles 


Studios in all Principal Cities in California 


grade. pace aman ae nee = 


4 
Secretary of Labor Davis announces the most 
extensive undertaking of the Children’s Bureau Wie Decmeininre Tag Pant 
has been the recent study of canneries in Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New York 
and Wisconsin, similar to studies of the shrimp Prices 
and oyster canneries on the Gulf and South At- Reasonable 
lantic states last year and the fish, fruit and vege- 
table canneries in the State of Washington in 1923. = = Ces Eyes Tested 
Children are employed excessively long hours 4 ————._ Satisfaction 
also in Eastern canneries, it was found, and in \ —~se8- Guaranteed 
many cases children were employed under the HEARS a 
x 


legal age set for the different states. 2508 MISSION STREET... 


181 Post Street 

1221 Broadway........ ‘ 

2106 Shattuck Avenue..._................--..-------- Berkeley 
We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 


Agents interviewed 3257 children employed in 


of whom one-third were under 
the age of 14, the legal age for employment in 
all states except included in the survey. 
Among the worst evils discovered was employ- 
ment of minors at night to keep pace with the 
pressure of the fruit 


over 500 canneries, 


one 


4 


and vegetable canning 
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industry. 


Clinging desperately 


ship-wrecked sailors were tossing hither and yon 


on the wild, wild waves. One of them finally 

weakened, and, in trembling accents, started to 

pray: 

Dray Can and Do 
“Oh, Lord, I know I have broken most of the 


commandments, 


Undersell 


on good, clean, 


and have done things that were 
wrong, but if I’m spared, I will u 


A violent shaking interrupted him at this point, 


and his mate shouted into his ear, ‘Hold on a x 
minute, mate. Don’t commit yourself. I think staple merchandise 
I see land.” 


24 MISSION STREET, 

There are forms of slavery worse than serfdom. 

The fathers of the movement chose 
the best method for insuring modern freedom. 


NEAR 22ND 


Formerly Davis’ Department Store 
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RESTS ON UNSOUND BASE. 

A magazine published in the interest of railway 
executives warns these officials to be cautious in 
the management of their company “unions,” lest 
employees be driven into bona fide labor organ- 
izations. 

It is suggested that subordinate officials be 
instructed to also be careful in their use of these 
“anions.” 

Organized labor cannot strengthen this indict- 
ment against the company “union.” 

Herein is an acknowledgment that power comes 
from above and that workers are subject to the 
whim of employers under the new system, just 
as when the employer publicly professed his anti- 
unionism. 

Generalities and a dazzling vocabulary on “em- 
ployees’ representation” may conceal, but will not 
remove, the basic tyranny of the company “union.” 

Forms of an organization are nothing, when the 
base does not rest on ideals of equality and free- 
dom of choice. 

The warning to railway executives is another 
proof of the historic truth that no man or group 
of men can be trusted with too much power. The 
operation of this natural law drove workers into 
trade unions. This law affects peasant and king, 
wage workers and capitalist—practically no one 
is immune. 

The trade union movement is against all forms 
of autocracy, whether it be political, the frank 
antagonism of Garyism or the opposition through 
company “unions,” that is masked by scholastic 
phrases and honeyed words. 

The company “union” rests on the dishonored 
principle of autocracy. It would stay the worker’s 
individual expression and his intellectual and moral 
development by subordinating him to machinery 
set up and controlled by the employer. 

To call this an “experiment in co-operation“ is 
schvol-girl declamation. 

Trade unionists declare that no one is good 
enough to direct their lives. They insist on the 
right to confer between themselves without out- 
side dictation. 

They insist on choosing their own representa- 
tives, of selecting trained negotiators who can 
cope with skilled attorneys and expert account- 
ants in their employer’s pay. 

Through unfettered organization they acquire 
an intelligence, an independence and a confidence 
that is reflected in every field of social activity. 

Under the company “union” plan they remain 
Manhood cannot develop in such an 
atmosphere. 


inferiors. 


eS 


Some months ago a party of visitors was being 
shown through a penitentiary by the warden. As 
they approached a gang of trusties at work in 
the yard, one of the party recognized an old 
acquaintance, a negro from his home town. 

“Why, Jim, I didn’t know you were here,” said 
he. “What are you doing in the penitentiary?” 

“Well, suh,” said Jim. “I had some words with 
a nigger down on de C. and O. docks, an’ in de 
ruckus I leaned a croybar up ’gainst him. An’, 
don’t you know, dat nigger took an’ laid down 
an’ died?” 

“That’s too bad,” said his friend. “I suppose 
you were charged with murder. Did they put 
you in for a life sentence?” 

“No, suh,” said Jim, ‘‘not no life sentence; jus’ 
from now on.” 
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GUS CORVI 


OTTO RASTORFER PP. J. BARCHI 


Union Florist 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Telephone Market 3285 Near Mission St. 
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STORY OF PASSAIC STRIKE. 

A seven-reel film picturing the events and cir- 
cumstances of the world-famed strike of the Pas- 
saic Textile Workers will be shown to the public 
in San Francisco Hall, Polk and Turk, on Tuesday 
evening, December 14th. An interesting descrip- 
tion of the strike and those who took part will be 
given by Mrs. Ella Reeve Bloor, the official repre- 
sentative of the Passaic strikers, who is now ex- 
hibiting the historic film in the chief cities of the 
Pacific Coast states, 

The strike already ten months old may last 
many months more, although several firms in Pas- 
saic have already settled their differences with the 
union or are negotiating with it for settlement of 
existing grievances. The winning of the strike 
will mean a wonderful improvement for the textile 
workers all over New England, as other cities 
there are only awaiting the outcome of this strike 
before deciding to come into line. 

The story of Passaic is dramatic and reveals the 
conditions of modern industrial conflicts in all 
their intensity and cruel details. It is an educa- 
tional film of the greatest value, as no one can see 
the true details of this conflict without understand- 
ing the motives of the participants on both sides 
and how necessary to human welfare for future 
ages that such conflicts be avoided and made im- 
possible in a land governed by reason and human 
sympathy for the afflicted and oppressed. 

No one should miss seeing this picturization 
of this historic strike, if in doubt as to reports 
concerning it, and all who can should attend the 
benefit and thereby contribute his mite to the 
success of the cause of the textile workers. 


Sd 


WHO WILL CONTROL POWER TRUST? 
By Senator George F. Norris. 


The monopoly of water and electrical power 
is inevitable. It is coming, no matter what we 
or anyone else think about it. It will make 
possible a new world—an industry where much 
of the drudgery shall be eliminated and a domestic 
economy that will release women for other tasks 
and a new leisure. 

It will be the most powerful monopoly ever 
known and it is just unthinkable that we will 
allow it to be privately controlled. It should be 
publicly owned; all jstock juggling should be 
eliminated and all private profit excluded. And 
the present offers the opportunity to do this thing, 
if we are alert and courageous. 

One of the forces that is making monopoly 
inevitable is economy. [nterconnection of high- 
powered trunk lines enables a power system to 
convert secondary power into primary power. 
Interconnection, call it superpower or giant power, 
increases the power output of stations thus joined. 
This has been repeatedly shown by engineers ap- 
pearing before senate committees. And this the 
public does not thoroughly understand. 

There is yet time to secure public control of 
valuable water power sites. That time, with its 
golden opportunity, will not last forever, though; 
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Attention-Organized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 
UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the “We Don't 
Patronize List,” United Garment Workers of America. 
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and when once the private monopoly arrives, it 
will be too late. We shall have signed away 
control of our lives and our lives’ comfort to a 
small group of private owners. And make no mis- 
take about it, they will grind us. That is human 
nature. Give men unchecked power and they 
abuse it. 
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Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 
EST SPOT 
Becest IN 
RIGHTEST THE WEST 
Social Dancing Every Night 
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Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LA UN DRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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The only label that is 
recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 
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THE LABOR CEARTON 


Friday, December 3, 1926 


(By International Labor News Service.) 

That American labor has evolved for itself “in 
independence from American capitalism and Eu- 
ropean definite and 
goal of economic democracy and original tactics 


socialism, both a distinctive 
and policies for reaching that goal,” is the declara- 
William Walling in his book, 
“American Labor and Democracy,” 
which has just come from the press in two vol- 


tion of English 


American 


umes this week. 

The book is produced by Harper & Bros., and 
in paper covers by the Workers’ Education Bu- 
reau, New York. The present work is Walling’s 
most important and most pretentious undertaking. 
His most notable previous achievement was un- 
doubtedly the book “Out of Their Own Mouths,” 
done in collaboration with the late Samuel 
Gompers. 

In the introduction of the second volume of 
the present book, Mr. Walling takes to task the 
European point of view and the American in- 
telligent point of view which rates American labor 
policies as “behind the times” and ineffectual. 

Foreign Views Flourish, Is Author’s Finding. 

“But unfortunately,’ says Mr. Walling, “these 
views not only flourish in this country but often 
prevail others, both among our Euro- 
peanized intellectuals and liberals unfamiliar with 
the practical conditions of this country and among 
wage earners who have not yet become American- 
ized. Where both of these elements are excep- 
tionally strong, as in New York, the European 
point of view predominates; and, in the case of 
New York, it is especially injurious, as it tends 
to permeate the press, periodicals, books and col- 


over all 


leges of the entire country. 

“The late President Gompers and the Ameri- 
can Federation of dealt frequently with 
this strange but exceedingly serious obstacle to 


Labor 


the American understanding of the American labor 
Green has the same 
situation in view points out that the 


labor organizations of our country ‘have steadily 


movement—and President 


when he 
refused to embrace an imported philosophy, no 
matter how it may be disguised or how seductive 
it may appear.’ American labor, he adds, is ‘sound, 


constructive, practical and rational,’ and at the 
same time it has been forced to become militant 
‘because of the opposition which has come to labor 
at every turn of the road.’ ” 

Contradicts Critics’ Point of View on Policies. 

Mr. Walling goes on to declare: 

“Only a small part of the writing concerning 
labor and almost none of the books 
that 


political and governmental policies, have been al- 


American 


or articles touch upon American labor’s 
together free from these European preconceptions. 
Therefore, the picture of American labor policy 
drawn in the present volumes flatly contradicts 
that which has come to predominate in our litera- 
ture and even in our academic writings under the 
influence of European, and especially of British, 
ideas and standards.” 

It is pointed out by the author that it must be 
borne in mind “that the position of the American 
labor movement is less definitely formulated, both 
because the movement is somewhat younger in 
this country and its policies on some questions 
This 


is especially true of the overshadowing question 


are only in the process of taking shape. 


of ‘the government of industry’ dealt with in the 
But that fact furnishes 
uninformed 


present (second) volume. 


no valid excuse for the European 
view that American labor has no policy on these 
The truth that this 


policy is still in the process of evolution out of 


underlying issues. is only 
the growing experience of the movement—instead 
of having been handed down from the closet of 
some intellectual outsider as has so often happened 


with the labor movement of Europe.” 


American Movement Economic in Character. 


It is Mr. Walling’s finding that “the American 
labor movement always has been and doubtless 
will remain, fundamentally economic in character.” 


Professor John R. Commons, noted economist 
of Wisconsin University, writes the editor’s intro- 
duction, paying high tribute to the book and to 
the author. 

“This book,” says Professor Commons, “is as 
nearly an authoritative statement of the principles 
and policies of the American organized labor 
movement of the past forty years as any state- 
ment that could be issued by any person not an 
active official or working member of an American 
union. The real American labor movement, its 
historic and world-wide significance, its thinking, 
its aims, the direction of its growth, are, obviously, 
not to be understood without direct acquaintance 
with the leaders and their purposes. Mr. Walling 
has had this opportunity to an exceptional degree 
for more than two decades—but especially during 
the period of which he writes. He was associated 
organized during the war, and he 
accompanied the American delegation to 
Europe at the personal invitation of President 
Gompers during the peace negotiations and later 
for the foundation meeting of the International 
Federation of Unions. He afterward 
collaborated with Mr. Gompers in a book and 
has frequently worked and conferred with him 
Federation.” 


with labor 


labor 


Trade 


and with other officers of the 


Sharp Challenge in Book Stirs Interest. 
Because of its sharp challenge to the predomi- 
nance of the European criticism of American labor, 
and because of the wealth of material found in 
the two yolumes and from which Mr. Walling 
draws his American interpretation of American 
labor, the book is believed certain to arouse even 
more than national interest. It is the most em- 
phatic rejoinder to the foreign criticism and the 
American “high-brow”’ that has 

from the pen of an American author. 
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Mr. Ejichenstein returned home from his hard- 


criticism come 


ware store and found his wife rocking the baby 


“ 


and singing, “By-low, baby, by-low; by-low, baby, 


by-low—” 
“Dot's right, Sarah. You teach him to buy low 


and I’ll teach him to sell high.” 


Forre 


R. R. CASTLE 


AND THE WAR GOES ON. 


In demanding the restoration of mildly alcoholic 
beverages, the American Federation of Labor 
hasn’t been acting in response to appetite. When 
rival beer gangs in Illinois begin bombing each 
other with airplanes, and when civil law enforce- 
ment officers admit their inability to curb law 
violations, hoping for federal troops, there is some- 
thing serious the matter. Isn’t it about time to 
restore a degree of freedom at least sufficient to 
bring some measure of peace to the country? It 
will be recalled in histories of the future that 
Armistice Day, 1926, meant nothing to warring 


bootleggers. What of the future? 


The Family Shoe Store 
2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes 


Martha Washington 
for Men 


Shoes for Women 


BENDER’S : 


UNION MAD 


RED - eurTON 


47.1% stronger ~ 418% finer than Denim 


WON'T SHRINK! 
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Abramson & Lerer......... 
Arata & Lagomarsino. 

M. 8. BacigalupL._..... 

R. HH. Bohr. 
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...485 Broadway 
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40 Jackson 8t. 
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George Price.... 
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340 Mission St. 
2447 24th St. 
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DENTIST 
FORMERLY OF SIXTEENTH AND MISSION 


NOW AT 1095 MARKET, CORNER OF SEVENTH ST. 


PHONE MARKET 5240 


ROOM 503, GRANT BUILDING 


ORIGINATOR OF CASTLE DENTAL SERVICE PLAN 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS 


COMMERCIAL 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 2 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1926 


d Contingent Funds....... 


seeeeees + $109,430,478.72 
4,400,000.00 


Employees’ Pension Fund over $557,000.00, 


standing on Books at 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH.. 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


1.00 


«+.+..,Mission and 21st Streets 
Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

ik ates and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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IS INSTALLMENT BUYING AN EVIL? 

Is installment buying an evil or a benefit to the 
country? 

Senator Couzens of Michigan says it is wrong 
in principle, while speakers at the New York 
meeting of the Academy of Political Science de- 
clared the system stimulates thrift and production, 
when properly applied. 

Bankers and economists agreed that installment 
buying is here to stay and that its evils must be 
corrected through study. 

John J. Raskeb, chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the General Motors Corporation, said: 

“The records show that they (automobiles) 
have not been acquired at the expense of home 
savings, life insurance or other factors in eco- 
nomic welfare. The desire for automobiles is 
sufficiently great to inspire people to work. In 
principle, installment natural 
evolution of credit. As a credit development it 
must be administered upon the same principles 
as all good credit. Experience with consumer 
credit has proved it a sound and healthy thing 
when properly used and not abused. High con- 
sumption results in high production. High produc- 
tion insures employment. High production and 
consumption bring about a higher degree of in- 
dividual progress and happiness.” 

In an interview with the Washington bureau 
of the Wall Street Journal, Senator Couzens said 
that installment buying is one of the greatest 
factors in the high cost of living. 

“The purchase of homes, well-selected real 
estate or sound securities or any other commodity 
that appreciates in value, is sound, but to buy 
things that wear out, or rapidly depreciate in 
value, on the same basis as you would buy a 
home is economically unsound,” he said. 

From data compiled from the Federal Trade 
Commission, Senator Couzens has figured that 
under the installment plan the additional cost of 
an article such as furniture, clothing, radio, electric 
equipment, is from 15 to 30 per cent. 

“The argument that it is better to pay out of 
each week’s or each month’s wages, rather than 
to use savings or ‘nest eggs,’ is a fallacious one 
which must appear so when you consider that 
your savings are perhaps drawing 3 or 4 per 
cent interest in the bank while you are paying 
out of your earnings from 15 to 30 per cent,” 
Senator Couzens said. 


purchasing is a 


> 
WANT FARMERS’ BLOC. 


Non-partisanship and the bloc system in Con- 
gress were approved at the closing session of the 
Corn and Cotton States’ Conference, composed 
of representatives of 80 farm organizations in 12 
states. 


Groups based on economic interests have been 
denounced as ‘‘subversive to our government” by 
Vice-President Dawes and others, but this was 
ignored by the conference. Senators and rep- 
resentatives from the agricultural regions were 
requested to “organize themselves into an aggres- 
sive and effective unit, regardless of party, to 
express and work for the economic interests of 
agriculture.” 


The conference favored the creation of a federal 
board with power to withhold farm product sur- 
pluses from the market and prorate the cost 
among producers. This is similar to the McNary- 
Haugen bill which was so bitterly contested in 
the last Congress. 


A feature of the conference was the good will 
toward organized labor that was expressed by 
delegates. Not one speaker repeated the un- 
founded charges against trade unions that for- 
merly brought joy to special privilege, because 
they made it impossible for agriculturists and in- 
dustrial workers to reach an understanding. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


TRADES AND THER RELATION TO 
HEALTH. 
By Miss Nellie Swartz, 

Director, Bureau of Women in Industry, New 
York State Department of Labor. 

arsenic, benzol and _ carbon 
monoxide are the most common poisons to which 
industrial workers are exposed. 


ead, mercury, 


Daeg -O eet a 
Printers, painters and plumbers are exposed to 
lead poisoning. affects em- 


ployes in gold and silver refineries, copper and 


Arsenic poisoning 


brass foundries, dye works and glass factories. 
Workers may be exposed to mercury poisoning in 
making thermometers, hats and explosives. Benzol 
is used in the pasting of rubber and leather and 
in the sealing of tin cans. 

Chronic monoxide is one of the commonest types 
of occupational diseases and may occur in any 
industry where furnaces, gas-heating devices and 
improperly maintained heating arrangements exist. 
This form of poisoning is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of chronic headache, which also may 
be associated with weakness and disturbances of 
appetite and digestion. 

Health and life are influenced to a considerable 
extent by the kind of work one does. Figures 
show (what common sense tells us) .that outdoor 
occupations are, in the main, the most healthful. 
Farm laborers, for example, average a longer 
life than any industrial group. On the other hand, 
workers exposed to lead have the highest sickness 
and death rates. 

Sickness which is caused by a specific occupa- 
tion or industry, for which the process is wholly 
or partially responsible, is called an occupational 
disease. Some industries are almost entirely free 
from occupational disease and in others it exists 
to an extent often unrealized. 

Occupational diseases may be roughly divided 
Those which are caused by 
poisoning and those which are caused by dust. 

The easiest way to detect the possibility of the 
occurrence of occupational 


into two classes: 


disease is to learn 
what substances are used in the manufacturing 
process. Unfortunately this information is often 
neglected until cases of poisoning occur in the 
plant. 

If it is found that- poison is used in a manu- 
facturing process, steps can be taken either to 
eliminate the poison immediately and substitute 
something else, or to remove the poisonous fumes 
from the workshop by means of exhausts and 
ventilating hoods. 

The encouraging thing about sickness caused 
by conditions of work is that practically all of the 
In other 
words, any industry can, with a fair degree of 


causes for such illness can be removed. 


accuracy, control its own sickness rate. 
& 
The following sign is displayed above the ice- 
cream counter of a prominent drug store: 
“Take a brick home; it’s fine when company 


comes.’—Union Pacific Magazine. 
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Buy Union 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 
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We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 
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PAY CLAUSE UPHELD. 

The state labor law providing for payment of 
the prevailing rate of wages on public works was 
upheld by Supreme Court Justice Aaron J. Levy 
of New York. 

The court said that the 1905 amendment to the 
state constitution was intended to set at rest all 
doubt as to the right of the legislature to “regulate 
and fix” wages and hours on public works. Wages 
had not been fixed, he said, because they fluctuated, 
but it was the duty of public officers to determine 
the prevailing rate from time to time and regulate 
wages accordingly. 
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Phil Benedetti 


The Florist 
2980 16th Street San Francisco 
Hemlock 7400 
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EYEGLASSES 


FINEST QUALITY ONLY 


VERY REASONABLE PRICE 


Including Complete Modern Examination 


E. DAVID DEVINCENZI 2314 Mission near 19th 
Upstairs 
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FELLOW UNIONISTS 


, 
! 
Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
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ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
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Aunt Mary’s Doughnuts 
508 VALENCIA STREET 
Phone Market 7600 
COFFEE and DOUGHNUTS 


SODA FOUNTAIN 
ALL UNION HELP 


UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. 
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CARHARTT OVERALLS 


SUMMERFIELD & HAINES | 


Seq 
EDLICK-NEWMAN()) 

COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS j 
Southeast Corner 17 th-and Mission Sts. | 
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COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 


ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 


OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 


Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


<oot &SHOS 
WORKERS UNION 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


] 
Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

‘ 
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CHARLES L. BAINE 


General Secretary-Treasurer 
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LABOR CLARION 


Published Weekly by the S. F. Labor Council 
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Single subscriptions........ $1.50 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
ertire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 

Single Copies, 5 cents. 

Changes of address or additions te 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 
Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
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JAMESOW. (MULDEIN Sic ctecerseicreses eset ceververio: 
Telephone Market 56 
Office, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street 
MEMBER OF 
UNITED LABOR PRESS OF CALIFORNIA 


Ever since General Wood went to the Philippine 
Islands he has endeavored to enforce something 
very closely resembling military discipline upon 
the people of the Islands, but his latest order 
abolishing the Insular Board of Control, made up 
of the General, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House, and setting himself 
up as the absolute and lone authority in matters 
over which the board has control, looks like a 
scheme of the big interests of this country to 
exploit the resources of the Islands for their own 
benefit and without regard for the interests of 
The officials 
likely take the question to the courts for decision, 
the 


the Filipinos. ousted will most 


ultimately reaching Supreme Court of the 


United States. At any rate, the action points to 
a long delay before independence is granted the 


Islands. 


> 

The newspapers of the southern states are mak- 
ing desperate efforts to increase the demand for 
cotton because that commodity is now selling at 
prices that make it impossible for planters to raise 
it at a profit. Among other things these papers 
are endeavoring to induce the women of the coun- 
try to wear cotton rather than silk. One argument 


presented in this connection is that nearly all the 


silk used comes from the Orient and that the 
women are helping coolies instead of their own 
people by wearing silk things of all kinds. The 


campaign, apparently, is not meeting with much 


success, because a convention of women held in 


1 Paso, Texas, refused to pass a resolution call- 


ing upon the women to wear cotton instead of silk. 


Speakers against the resolution pointed out that 


it would be silly to give such advice because no 


one would pay any attention to it. That women 


would continue to wear silk stockings, if for no 


other reason than that they “show the physical 


anatomy plainer than do those made of 


mercer- 
ized cot nd have that delicate touch that 
women desire.” When it comes to dress the 
women who are prosperous enough to get the 


nicest things will have them without regard for 


the prosperity of anyone else, and a great many 


men belong in the 


Same category. 
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While going over one of our exchanges the other day we came across this state- 
ment in a California educational journal, which hits the nail squarely on the head: 

“"Paxpayers’ associations, under one or another attractive title, flourish every- 
where. In Southern California especially, the field appears particularly fertile for 
such societies. This is in part due to the presence in the southland of so many 
wealthy and retired people. Having amassed their competencies in the East or 
Middle West, these well-to-do people now interest themselves very little in the needs 
of society as a whole. ‘They wish to enjoy to the full the fruits of their labors, to 
let others shift for themselves, and to reduce to the lowest point their own tax 
obligations. And not alone in Southern California. Everywhere there are numbers 
of exemplary citizens who are crying ‘high taxes’ and are using every effort to 
reduce tax levies. It is significant, too, that these people have always as their allies 
certain great financial concerns and predatory and selfish interests. ‘These people 
who’ have achieved financial prosperity are usually found occupying seats on the 
Calamity Howlers’ Bench. These are the ones who profit most from the taxes paid 
and who can best afford to pay their just proportionate share. It is these who cry 
loudest for tax reduction. Seldom do we hear complaint of high taxes from those 
of smallest incomes and fewest earthly possessions and who persumably can least 
afford the so-called ‘burdens’ of taxation.” 

Just as we finished the above the letter carrier came in with a copy of Labor, 
published in Washington, and containing this editorial on national taxation: 

“Which of the forty-eight states contributes the largest sum to Uncle Sam’s 
reyenues ? 

“New York? No. Pennsylvania? No. Mlinois? Wrong again. 

“North Carolina! You would never have guessed the old Tar-heel State, 
would you? 

“Yet last year it turned over to the Treasury $174,725,696—ten millions more 
than New York and almost three times as much as Pennsylvania. 

“Of this amount, $149,637,306 came from the tax on cigarettes and almost 
every man and woman in the United States who smoked a ‘coffin nail’ helped to 
reimburse North Carolina. The tax was passed along to the ultimate consumer. 
North Carolina just collected the money for Uncle Sam. 

“These taxes which can be passed on to some one else are the last to be reduced. 
They enable statesmen of the Mellon type to ‘pluck the goose without making it 
squawk.’ 

“The ordinary cigarette smoker never stops to figure the extent to which he 
is ‘plucked.’ 

“The young man across the desk says he gets rid of a package of twenty every 
day. The tax is six cents a package, and there are 365 days in a year. 

“Evidently the young man is ‘plucked’ annually for $21.90. That’s more than 
his income tax and its very much more than a married man with a $10,000 income 
would profit from Mr. Coolidge’s proposed refund. 

“The young man complains that there is nothing on his package of ‘pills’ to 
indicate that he 
for that. 


is paying a tax. Mr. Coolidge and Mr. Mellon are too shrewd 

“If the ultimate consumers knew the extent to which they are being ‘plucked,’ 
they would emit such stentorian ‘squawks’ that Congress would be forced to aban- 
don all thought of slashing the taxes on wealth, and that might seriously interfere 
with the collection of campaign funds.” 

Both of these editorials are worth reading and thinking about, particularly on 
the part of those who are least able to pay and who do pay actually the greater part 
of all our taxes. 
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What most of us mean when we say we are in 
favor of peace is that we favor it when peace 
will redound to our benefit in some way or other, 
but that if we.are to be losers thereby we are 
not so strongly in favor of the principle, and it 
may be said without fear of successful contradic- 
tion that such an attitude of mind will never bring 
about that happy state of affairs. Those who are 
willing to make sacrifices in the interest of peace 
are the only real peace lovers as they are also 
the hope of the world for bringing about real 
peace between nations and individuals. 


If the Congress, which convenes in December, 
were to pass a measure taxing all profits of cor- 
porations during the year 1926 at 100 per cent we 
could almost pay off our entire war debt, but if 
a bill were to be passed taxing 1927 corporation 
profits 100 per cent very little revenue would come 
into the national treasury. The profits most likely 
would be as great, but corporations are notorious 
for their ability to cover up when the occasion 
requires. A little handful of corporations this 
year will clear $650,000,000, but does that neces- 
sarily mean that the mass of the people have been 
more than ordinarily fortunate during the year? 


All sorts of obstacles are being placed in the 
road of the organized workers by employers, legis- 
lators and the courts, but there is one potent 
instrument for progress on the part of the trade 
union movement against which none of these has 
so far found a means of successful interfering, and 
that is the union label. If the label does not pro- 
duce results no one can be blamed for that failure 
except negligent members of unions, members 
who do not demand it on the articles purchased. 
Every member has a legal right to demand it all 
the time just as every member is under the moral 
obligation to see to it that it appears upon every 
manufactured product that he consumes. Take 
advantage of the right and fulfill the obligation. 


That there has been an increase in the trend 
toward child labor in six states and 23 cities as 
reported by the Children’s Bureau is disquieting. 
Child labor has been decreasing during the last 
decade and only one in every 12 children under 
16 years of age is now employed. How these 
children are employed should be established in 
every state. Some work and are not injured. 
Many are exploited and ruined as future citizens 
because of overwork and unhealthful occupation. 
The facts are that in 1920 there were 1,060,858 
children 10 to 15 years of age gainfully employed, 
and of this number 378,063 were under 14. Sixty- 
one per cent were employed in agriculture, forestry 
and animal husbandry, 39 per cent in other work. 
Many were not injured by their employment, but 
thousands were kept out of school to work for 
hire and far in excess of their immature strength. 
The aim of those who think in terms of human 
welfare and not profits is to set standards to 
protect these working children. The legislatures 
of more than 40 states meet in 1927. Friends of 
the children will be on guard to protect and 
improve these safeguards for these young Ameri- 
cans. Further facts should be developed showing 
the causes of the recently increasing tendency to 
take children from school and to send them to the 
factory before they are able to bear the burden 
of such employment. Labor wants to know 
whether we are going backward or continue to 
progress in emancipating the children from 
drudgery, the first duty of any civilized state. 
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= a Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 


Sponger—“Blank just refused to loan me $10 
to help me out of a hole. I didn’t think there 
were such mean men in the world.” 

Smart—“Oh, there are, my dear fellow, I as- 
sure you. I’m another.’—Boston Transcript. 


The editor of the local paper wrote in his 
journal: “Yesterday I bought four pounds of sugar 
and found about half a pound of sand in it, If 
the shopkeeper in question doesn’t send me the 
half pound of sugar at once, I shall publish his 
name in the paper.” 

During the day nine grocers sent him nine 
different half pounds of sugar—Wiener Kleines 
Witzblatt (Vienna). 


A young couple were entertaining some of their 
friends when they realized that all their plans for 
entertainment had been exhausted. The situation 
was becoming critical; but the young husband 
had the idea of seeing who could make the 
ugliest face. 

The contest was agreed upon; all the guests 
tried and tried to make ugly faces. 

When the time came for a decision, one of the 
judges walked up to one of the women and said: 
“We have decided to give the prize to you.” 

The guest replied: “Pardon me, but I wasn’t 
playing.”"—Western Christian Advocate, 


A sentence using the word moron: 
“Papa said sister couldn’t go out till she put 
moron.”—Rice Owl. 


The captain, taking inspection, noticed Private 
Brown had no tooth brush. 

“Where’s your tooth brush?” he demanded. 

“Here, sir,’ said Brown, producing a large 
scrubbing brush. 

gs 
“You don’t mean to tell me you can get that 
y s 

thing in your mouth?” shouted the captain, angrily. 

“No, sir,” replied Brown, without changing his 
expression. “I take my teeth out.” 


Izzy—“ What is the difference between ammonia 
and pneumonia?” 

Dizzy—‘Search me.” 

Izzy—“Why, ammonia comes in bottles and 
pneumonia comes in chests.” 


A stranger who was rather deaf entered a little 
Scotch church. He seated himself in a front 
pew and placed an ear trumpet on his knee. An 
elder of the kirk, who had never seen an ear 
trumpet, watched him with grave suspicion. 

When the minister entered, the man lifted the 
trumpet from his knee, but before he could adjust 
it he felt a tap on his shoulder and heard the 
indignant elder saying: 

“One toot, an’ yo’re out.” 


A large colored washerwoman was being mar- 
ried one time, and when it came her turn to 
answer the questions, the parson said, “Susanna, 
does you take this yere man to he yo’ lawful 
wedded huban’ for better or fo’ woss?” “Jes as 
he am, Parson, jes as he am. If he gets any 
better, ah know de good Lord’s gwine to take 
him, and if he gits any wuss, I’ll attend to him 
maself.” 


When the colored couple were being married 
by the clergyman and the words “Love, honor and 
obey” were spoken, the bridegroom interrupted: 

“Read that again, suh! Read it once moh, so’s 
de lady kin ketch de full solemnity of de meanin’. 
l’se been married befoh.” 


truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 
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In Germany there once was a monarch who 
said his word was law. He was a despot—an 
autocrat. Uncle Sam went to war to support the 
right of all peoples to rule themselves. “Self- 
determination” became a great slogan, and it rang 
around the world. Out of it came Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia and other nations. All of this seems very 
lovely when the nations involved are in Europe. 
One of the very just grounds for non-recognition 
of the autocratic Soviets is their autocracy and 
another is their route to power. But shift the 
scene, just for an evening’s entertainment, and see 
what happens. * OK x 

In Nicaragua there was a president who was 
put in his job by a general named Chamorro. This 
president had also a vice-president to succeed him 
in the event of tragic departure. The president 
did depart and the vice-president did become 
president. This vice-president who became presi- 
dent was a liberal man and he was honest, He 
paid off most of the country’s debts, got title back 
from Wall Street for the railroads and allowed 
working men to organize in trade unions, which 
they did in large numbers. Something new had 
happened in this little country which Wall Street 
calls a “banana republic” because it raises mostly 
bananas which the United Fruit Line brings to 
New York. SEP EK, Ae 

Then came an election and a liberal ticket was 
elected to carry on the good work. The old 
general took a look at things, saw a chance and 
staged what is known as a coup d’ etat—he took 
the government by force. The president resigned 
and fled. The vice-president fled but didn’t resign. 
He has not yet resigned and under the constitution 
he is the legal successor to the presidency. But 
aboard an American cruiser, under guidance of 
an American diplomatic agent an “agreement” is 
reached that one Adolfo Diaz, a general and a 
“reasonable” man, should be president. So it is 
ordered and it is done. 

ora Se ae 

Just what becomes of “the rights of small na- 
tions,” of “self-determination” and such things is 
an important question which perhaps Alice, who 
has gone through the looking glass into a land 
where everything is upside down, can answer for 
us. It will be well to ask Alice about this, if 
and when she appears. Of course, Nicaragua is 
important to the United States from a strategic 
point of view, the Panama canal being what and 
where it is. But that does not remove the wonder 
of it all, It does not answer the question of why 
the American government choses to back and 
support a reactionary regime and to oust a liberal 
regime. Adolfo Diaz was the chief of staff for 
General Chamorro and when Diaz goes into office 
there also goes Chamorro, with the approval of 
the American government. 

*x* * * 

The song, “Yes, We Have No Bananas,” be- 
came popular about the time the Chamorro regime 
lost its power through the death of its dummy 
president and the elevation of the liberal vice- 
president. Perhaps the song was the American 
Way of mourning the passing of a regime that, out 
of bananas and the hard work of peons, had been 
profitable to American financiers. The old regime 
now being restored by diplomatic hocus-pocus, 
under the joint aegis of diplomacy and gunboats, 
there will be no more use for the song. We will 
have plenty of bananas—but not quite so much 
pride in our principles. 
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THE NEW MELLON ECONOMICS. 

In a recent statement in favor of the Fordney- 
tariff act, Secretary of the Treasury 
“A cut in the tariff would materially 
reduce rather than increase our purchase abroad; 
it would not enable foreign countries to sell more 
in the American markets, but would prevent them 
it would not help certain 


McCumber 
Mellon says: 


from selling as much; 


foreign nations to recover from the losses occa- 
but would retard 
covery. This wrinkle in 
economics and also somewhat illogical from the 
standpoint of the high protectionists. The theory 
always has been that a high protective tariff re- 
serving as an embargo, 


war, such re- 


seems to be a new 


sioned by the 


duces purchases abroad, 
that being the specific purpose of such a tariff and 
not to secure revenue. 

The New York Times recently carried a story 
with a headline ‘15,000,000 Belong to Investor 
Class.” It stated that holdings of these 15,000,000 
vary from “a single share to many thousands.” 
It is reported that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration was one of the first mitlion shares com- 
panies and that the Standard Oil of New Jersey 
now has over 20,000,000 shares and the Standard 
Oil of California nearly 13,000,000 shares, so that 
they far surpass the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, whose number of shares is now only a little 
While this may seem to indi- 
it gives no such assur- 


over five million. 
cate widespread prosperity, 
ance. What it does indicate is the necessity for 
some continuous and effective federal control, or 
over these corporations with 
since the 


at least supervision, 
such wide flung distribution of shares 
stockholder who holds one small share has little 
more influence upon the conduct of the corpora- 
ruarding of his investment than a 
grain of sand has in the hurling of sand dunes 
by the waves of the ocean. It shows the necessity 
ration by the Federal Trade Com- 
business 
provided in the resolution introduced in the last 
Congress by Wals Montana, which 
directs the Trade Commission to investigate these 
to the Senate how to prevent 


tion, and safeg 


for an investig 


mission of mergers and combines as 


Senator h of 


nd report 
ontrol, excessive capitaliza- 


Senator Walsh has an- 


excess profits. 


nounced that he will make an effort to secure 
Se 


the adoption of this resolution when the Se 


convenes in December. 
> 
SELF-INTEREST WORKS WONDERS. 
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LABOR LIFE INSURANCE. 
Plans of the Union Labor Life Insurance Com- 
pany for its entry into the field of insurance about 
January Ist are the subject of deep interest every- 


where. This interest is by no means confined to 
labor circles, accerding to officials of the com- 
pany here. Each day inquiries from men in all 


walks of life are answered concerning every phase 
of the company’s plans. It is interesting to note 
that many inquiries come from insurance men. 

Work of gathering an expert staff is proceeding 
actively under the personal direction of President 
Matthew Woll. “This work is moving along 
steadily and satisfactorily,’ said President Woll 
here this week. 

Sales of stock continue. An examination of the 
record reveals the fact that there is scarcely a city 
or town of any size in the United States that is 
not represented in the list of stockholders. Stock 
sales are taken as an excellent barometer showing 
the spread of interest in the company and these 
an interest spread almost evenly over the 
country. This is also an excellent indication of 
prospective business. 

The period of stock selling is drawing rapidly 
to a close and what may well be termed the last 
minute rush is under way. An exceedingly brief 
period of time remains in which stock in this new 
labor enterprise may be had. There is every indi- 
cation that when stock sales are closed there will 
be a waiting list whose desires cannot be satisfied 
until stock is available by transfer. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 


Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—What is the slogan of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor? 

A.—“Organize, Agitate, Educate.” 

Q.—When was the first union of telephone op- 
erators formed? 

A.—In 1912, when the International Brotherhood 
oi Electrical Workers organized telephone opera- 


tors in Boston. 


Q.—How long has the Printers’ Home at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., been maintained by the Inter- 
national Typograpical Union? 

A.—Since 1892, 


QO.—What were the guilds? 

A.—Waldo R. Browne’s ‘‘What’s What in the 
Labor Movement” says: “Guild or Gild. His- 
torically, an association of craftsmen and mer- 
chants, exercising a monopoly over a particular 
trade or craft in a single town. Guilds of this 
type practically controlled the industry of medieval 
Europe. Roughly speaking, they were associations 
of producers of a particular commodity within a 
particular area, grouped together to protect their 
own interests and the interests of the consumer. 
They fixed prices and wages and in many cases 
played a prominent part in the social and political 
activities of their localities.” 


Q.—Did the American Federation of Labor 
port Eugene V. Debs when he was jailed after 
the great Pullman railroad strike of 1894? 

A—yYes. Sympathy was extended to Debs and 
others imprisoned in the Cook county jail at Chi- 
cago and moral and financial support was pledged. 
The Federation also approved the donation of 
$500 to the defense of Debs. 


“What was George Washington noted for?” 

“His memory.” 

“What makes you 
great?” 

“They erected a monument to it.’—Pitt Panther. 
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FIVE TO ONE—IN FAVOR OF AUTO! 
California Richer in Auto Seats Than in School 
Seats. 


In California there is one passenger automobile 
for every four persons! An automobile seat for 
every man, woman and child! There is one public 
school “seat” (desk space, laboratory space, shop 
space) for only one person in every five. Five to 
one in favor of the auto. 

This means five times as many automobile ride 
facilities for California as go-to-school facilities. 
500 per cent more auto space than school space. 

5,200,000 auto seats 
1,200,000 school seats— 

Note amazing contrast in the two bars above. 

More Automobiles Than School Children. 

There are more passenger automobiles in Cali- 
fornia than there are pupils or students in all her 
kindergartens, elementary schools, high schools, 
night schools, junior colleges, teachers’ colleges, 
part-time schools, special schools for adults and 
the State university, all combined. 

Every boy, girl, man and woman attending a 
California public school, from kindergarten to and 
including the State university, could ride to school 
daily in a California-owned automobile—and ride 
alone! 

And even then there still would be 100,000 cars 
left over to take care of all the teachers, the jani- 
tors and other school employees! 

Pupils or students in all California 

public schools, kindergarten to 

university...... 1,199,840 persons 
Automobiles of passenger type in 

California—1,314,293 automobiles 

Costs of Gasoline and of Public Schools. 

In one year California passenger automobiles 
used 807,519,350 gallons of gas. At an average 
price of 18 cents per gallon, the gas cost $145,353,- 
483. 

The cost of operating all California public 
schools, from the kindergarten to and including 
the State university, and including all capital out- 
lays, for one year is $130,737,912. 


Yearly cost of gasoline in Califor- 
ja Wee tra Re Soe nies May tear NG $145,353,483 
Yearly cost of public education in 
Calitonniawesedeeni reat $130,737,912 


Approximately $15,000,000 


than for public schools. 


more for gasoline 


The contrast would be much greater if the total 
costs of oils, insurance, repairs, capital outlays 
for new machines, etc., were included. 


Can Californians afford to spend less for their 
public schools than they spend for gasoline? 


——— 


ANOTHER BAD SHIRT. 

Members of organized labor should be on their 
guard more than ever against the purchase of 
prison-made goods, especially shirts. It is said 
that the demand for the Oberman brands have 
increased so that the firm has made a contract 
with the Nebraska prison authorities whereby 
more prisoners than ever will be put to work 
on this line, with additional machinery; the in- 
mates of the state reformatory are also to be 
farmed out to this firm, whose main headquarters 
are at the state penitentiary of Missouri, Jefferson 
City. Remember the name, Oberman brands. 
The safe way is to buy no shirt unless it carries 
the label of the United Garment Workers; then 
you know you are not wearing prison-made goods. 
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A young lawyer, pleading his first case, had 
been retained by a farmer to prosecute a railway 
company for killing 24 hogs. He wanted to im- 
press the jury with the magnitude of the injury. 

“Twenty-four hogs, gentlemen. Twenty-four; 
twice the number there are in the jury box.” 


“AND NEVER THE TWAIN SHALL MEET?” 


By Helen G. Norton, 
Instructor in Journalism, Brookwood. 

“I’m going west this summer,” said a New York 
woman recently. 

“Oh, you are? Where to?” I asked, my Kansas- 
bred ears pricking up at this sign of improve- 
ment in the “effete east.” 

“I’m going to Cleveland, Ohio!” she announced, 
in the tone of one forever 
and civilization. 

A girl from Kansas was 
San Francisco last summer. 
tion came up for discussion. 

“Oh, you people in the East have no idea of 
the problem!” her aunt exclaimed in exaspera- 
tion. And the girl gasped at being considered 
eastern, but tried to live up to it by saying “hawse” 
and “idear.” 

Ain’t it funny? 


renouncing culture 


visiting relatives in 
Japanese immigra- 


“Oh, East is West, and West 
is East,’ depending upon your own location. And 
the provincial superiority of the real East is 
equalled only by the grand indifference of the real 
West. 


hese damned labor agitators! Always wanting 
a raise in wages and threatening the country with 
ruin. I’d like to be a coal miner for a while 
and draw $7.50 a day,” says the farmer, glancing 
over the paper before he tumbled into bed after 
12 hours in the harvest field. 

“This damned business of never knowing 
whether you're going to have work or not!” 
snarled a miner as he started on the long trip 
back to town after finding that the mine wasn’t 
working that day. “I’d like to have a little farm 
where I could make a decent living and be inde- 
pendent.” 


Do you suppose, with all our modern methods 
of communication, we’ll ever come to an aware- 
ness and toleration of the other fellow’s view- 
point? 

Well, we are at least getting away a little 
from the old attitude of “To hell with efficiency! 
What do I care about the industry? It’s wages 
I’m interested in.” 

If we still do not regard the industry with the 
same loving concern as does the financier, at least 
we are beginning to realize that we do need to 
study the conditions of the industry before we 
make demands for wages and working agreements. 


> 
WHO OWNS AMERICA? 


These facts from the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has just been printed, 
show who owns the natural resources of the 
United States. The figures cover the year 1922. 

“Six companies control about a third of the 
total developed water power. 

“Eight companies control over three-fourths of 
the anthracite coal reserves. 

“Thirty companies control over a third of the 
immediate bituminous coal reserves. 

“Two companies control over half the iron-ore 
reserves. 

“Thirty companies control over 12 per cent of 
the petroleum reserves.” 
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THE CAUSE OF THUNDER. 

A flash of lightning in passing through the air 
leaves what may be termed a long, irregular hole. 
As every square inch of the surface of this hole 
is pressed inward with a pressure of 14.7 pounds, 


the walls come together with a terrific crash. To 
a person who is near the flash the sound is that 
of a crash, but to one some distance the direct 
report is mingled with its echo from the clouds 
and the earth, producing the deep, rolling sound 
that we call thunder. 
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UNION’S GREATEST GAIN IS MAN’S 
INDEPENDENCE. 

The worker’s greatest accomplishment through 
independence he has 
secured, said Criminal Judge Lusk, in an address 
in Chattanooga, Tenn. 

The jurist cited a long list of gains made by 
the trade unions, but the 
that has 


organized effort is the 


greatest, he said, was 


the manly spirit been inculcated in 
workers. 

Judge Lusk told of having worked as a railroad 
clerk before these workers were organized. “We 
“But the 


trouble was we had to come back after lunch every 


had the eight-hour then, too,” he said. 


day and work eight more.” 
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TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS 
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During the past week No. 21 was compelled to 
members had been a 
Gordon MacLeod, a 
native of Texas, 26 years of age, passed away in a 


lay away one of its who 


resident but a few weeks. 
local hospital on November 25, 1926, the cause of 
death being a complication of diseases. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Margaret B. MacLeod, 
who is also a member of the union, and two small 
The held November 27th 
from the funeral parlors of James H. Reilly & 
Co., and the body laid to rest in Woodlawn Cem- 
The 


from the East a few weeks previous under advice 


children. funeral was 


etery. family had come to San Francisco 


of physicians in the hope of benefiting Mr. Mac- 
health. An malady 
developed and he passed away within three days. 


Leod’s acute attack of his 
Mr. Macleod was a member of the Crocker-Union 


death. His 


have the sympathy of the entire union in their loss. 


chapel at time of bereaved family 
Difference between President Howard and the 
the de shure 


It is reported here 


other members of executive council 
have started in a mild way. 
that Mr. 


resentatives Armstrong, Fischer, McGowan, Ralph 


Howard has removed International Rep- 


Parker of Denver, Spalding, 
Thompson, J. M. Murray of Seattle and 
He claims their terms expired and he had 
the right to do so. 


Moore, Pendergast, 


Thode, 
Spead. 
The other members of the 


council claim they were not consulted and the 


action was illegal and the men cannot be removed 
council and is a violation 


without action of the 


of Sections 7 and 10, Article VI, of the Interna- 
tional constitution. Considerable turmoil is likely 
to ensue until the matter is finally threshed out. 

Angeles are to the effect that 


at its last meeting No. 174 voted to again open 


Reports from Los 


negotiations with the newspaper publishers of that 
city looking to a readjustment of the wage scale 
and working conditions in that city. 

President John F. Dalton of Los Angeles Union, 
Fred Jaegle of No. 174, spent a 
While 


is also president 


accompanied by 
few days in this city during the past week. 

city Mr. Dalton, who 
attended to 


Federation of Labor, 


connected with that position. 


State 
ling arrived in the city this week 

1e Eastern states during the sum- 

mer months. 
Dave Gra\ 


and will seek 


ett has deposited a Sacramento card 
work in this city. 
M. H. Beach, one of the quartet of local printers 


who accepted positions in Tokyo, Japan, several 


has written a card to President Stauf- 


montns ago, 


is follows: setter over and attend 


drop 


It the waters of 


the Pacific were not so cold, the steamers would 


swim on such short notice. 
to beach to make room for the swimmers— 
okyo bound. 
Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

The new fore Siarence Davy, took charge 
i i I 1 fore he was 
where 
daily. He 
un of the shop and 
changes of conse- 

ith the way things are. 
ted a makeup 
the new 
lown each evening 
Usually this job 
on the News, 
duties and 


he never 


could get very far away from the shop or the 
telephone. 

Turkey predominated on the menu when various 
members of the chapel sat down to Thanksgiving 
dinner, according to reports. Only a few departed 
from the customary turkey and cranberry as the 
piece de resistance of the big spread. To mention 
only a few who waded into the national dish: 
Harry Ball gave a dinner that was supposed to 
coincide with views laid down by A. Volstead. 
Harry records with regret, however, that the 
weather must have been static as something up- 
set his schedule. Frank Vaughn had a gathering 
of the clans, as did Harry Crotty, Wm. Clement, 
Charley Reid, Eddie Porter, Phil Scott and others. 

Harry Fulton’s daughter came up from Los 
Angeles to spend Thanksgiving with her parents, 
so the fatted turkey was much in evidence. 

Never will Harvey Bell forget. He worked two 
shifts without time off and was so tired he hired 
a room at $3.50 a day and slept so long his room 
rent ate up all his overtime. 


A football game was scheduled for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Charley Cooper wanted to see it. 
About 10 a.m. he began to get sick and as the 
time of the game approached his sickness became 
acute. Finally Charley got so bad he begged off. 

Must be tough sledding for chairmen. 
Another one, J. Baker, quit Saturday, two in a 
week. Wim. Hickey then appointed C. L. Knight, 
whose cognomen ought to anchor him to the job 
if nothing else does. 

Chronicle Notes—By Victor Aro. 

“Willie” McKnight and H. Walker, on an en- 
forced vacation for five weeks but reeinstated last 
Sunday, are back on their old jobs. 


night 


Dave Coleman was a casual visitor to the com- 
posing room last Tuesday evening. Dave was glad 
to see some of his old friends and informed them 
he is on the San Jose Mercury. 

It’s strange that real good cigarettes, like the 
Axton-Fisher Co.’s should be 
introduced by a direct appeal to smoke them be- 
cause they carry the label. The reason might be 
because of the somewhat inartistic, glaring pack- 
age. 


Clown cigarettes, 


Try smoking Clowns without glancing at 
the package; notice the difference. 

Mining Note—Interest and anticipation is run- 
ning high among the “mining” men. Most of them 
are thinking of plans for the care or disposal of 
the stupendous dividends which will be shortly 
Frank Richards, an exception, says he 
will simply quit working; but Frank is missing 
the inspiring mental efforts of the others. 


“divied.” 


A telegram was received from Kansas City on 
Tuesday of last week by E. M. Campbell saying 
that “the fatal deed is done.” It was signed by 
his daughter Margie. Of course, the “fatal deed” 
was a wedding and the happy bridegroom is R. G. 
Smith, promotion City 
newspaper. 


Willis L. Hall tells a tale of woe. Down at 
Palo Alto, from which town he hails, there is a 
giant redwood tree that is a famous landmark. 
Authorities recently have said it can live only a 
hundred or so more years. So Hall formulated 
the idea that the Modern Woodmen Camp, of 
which he is a member, should donate a substitute 
for the Palo Alto tree and designate it as a perma- 
nent community Christmas tree. He was all set 
to spring the scheme, but another individual in 
Palo Alto, who has a fine tree in his back yard, 
has made the offer to donate his tree. Hence the 


grief. 


manager of a Kansas 


_ 


Workers in organized trades, supported by fel- 
low craftsmen, live longer and more happily than 
their predecessors. Isn’t it, then, worth while to 
boost the union label? 


AN AMAZING BY-PRODUCT. 
By Arthur W. Calhoun, 
Professor of History and Psychology, 
Brookwood Labor College. 

We are so used to think of America as the 
whole cheese that it is hard for us to realize that 
it was once no more than an unwanted foundling 
of capitalism, and that enterprising people avoided 
it as much as possible. 

Still it is all in our social histories. Christopher 
Columbus in search of new trade routes to Asia 
stumbled unknowingly on America. The conti- 
nent was a nuisance—something to go around 
or try to go through. 
have been for the European money-grabbers of 
the day if America had not existed and if their 
route to rich markets had thus been so much 
the shorter! 


How much nicer it would 


And the money-grabbers were in the saddle in 
Europe. Roads had been built, trade 
had grown, industry had budded, and to such a 
degree that the merchant capitalists were climbing 
into the seats of the mighty and elbowing out the 
doddering remnants of a mouldy landlord aristoc- 
racy. The masters were busy reducing Europe to 
the profit system. The pressure of population and 
the greed for profits drove them toward trade 
expansion, and—America was the prodigious by- 
product. 


western 


And America remained a by-product till the 
dawn of the twentieth century. If she is now the 
pivot of the universe, maybe she ought to ponder 
the advice the old prophet gave to cocky Israel: 
“Remember the rock from whence you were hewn, 
and the hole in the pit from whence you were 


digged.” 
ae ee 


The union label represents a determined effort 
to increase the sum of human happiness. 


MISSION MERCHANTS COUPON 


with every purchase 


Mission Street Merchants’ Association 
Sixteenth to Army Street 
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WHAT ARE RIGHTS? 
By Arthur W. Calhoun, 
Instructor in Economics, Brookwood. 


A police official said in the midst of a labor dis- 
turbance, “The club is mightier than the Consti- 
tution.” To be sure it is, but a long bank account 
is still mightier. One’s rights are whatever he can 
pay to defend. 
weak and the poor. 


No constitution is any use to the 


But there are constitutions and constitutions. I 
suppose you think that the Constitution of the 
United States professes to guarantee your right 
to freedom of speech, press and assemblage. In 
reality it does not. So far as the policeman, or 
mayor, or governor, or state judge is concerned, 
he is perfectly free to take away all these alleged 
rights and he is not violating the United States 
Constitution when he does so. 


The only thing the United States Constitution 
professes to do in the matter is to prevent Con- 
gress from restricting freedom of speech, press 
and assemblage. The President is not forbidden 
to do so, nor are the federal judges, and of course 
officials of state and local governments are not 
touched at all. Moreover, we know perfectly well 
that Congress can do as it pleases in the matter 
and the judges will find some way to show that 
“public necessity” outweighs the Constitution, 
even though they are alert to protect vested prop- 
erty interests against claims urged in the name 
of “public necessity.” 

Have you any rights? Only in so far as you 
have the power to assert and protect them. The 
government can’t be depended on to help you 
unless you are on the side of the property inter- 
ests. As Taft has said, “he law is on the side of 
the man with the longest purse.” 


What are the rights of organized labor? What- 
ever the unions are strong enough to enforce. 
Government and law are in no wise concerned 
with justice. 


> 
ENJOYS LEAGUE SHOW. 


The Trades Union Promotional League enter- 
tained Painters’ Union No. 19 on Monday night, 
November 29th, in the Building Trades Temple, 
with one of its interesting and educational shows. 

John Coakley, chairman of the committee from 
the local union, assisted Field Secretary W. G. 
Desepte and his committee in putting on the show. 

The features of the entertainment were an illus- 
trated union label talk by W. G. Desepte; a moving 
picture entitled “A Saddle Journey to the Clouds,” 
showing the wonderful scenery of our Sierra 
Mountains of California; also another picture illus- 
trating the making of wallpaper. These were 
shown through the courtesy of Brother N. Burton, 
who donated his moving picture 
service to show them. 


machine and 


The speakers were Mrs, John Coakley, who re- 
lated her initiation into the organized labor move- 
ment, and Mr. Finnigan of the Axton Fisher To- 
bacco Co., manufacturers of the union-made 
Clown cigarettes, who addressed the meeting and 
distributed working caps to all that desired them. 

The entertainment closed with the distribution 
of door prizes, consisting of painters’ overalls, 
shirts, neckties, collars, hosiery and Clown cigar- 
ettes, which were donated by Mr. Finnigan. 

Field Secretary Desepte states that if any union 
desires one of these shows to get in touch with 
him so arrangements can be made. 


—_ 


“Tommy, isn’t it rather extravagant to eat both 
butter and jam on your bread at the same time?” 

“Oh, no, mother. It’s economy. You see the 
same piece of bread does for both.”—The Progres- 
sive Grocer. 
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VARE PLANS DESPERATE FIGHT. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Frightened, and glimpsing the first severe defeat 
in 20 years of gang rule in Philadelphia, William 
S. Vare and his henchmen are getting ready for 
the fight of their existence to retain for him the 
seat in the United States vacated by 
George Wharton Pepper. 

While the grip of the Vare gang in Philadelphia 
remains undisputed, the tide of resentment and 
opposition throughout the rest of the state as a 
result of the counting of the ballots in this city, 
and the expenditure of unparalleled slush funds in 
the primary last May, is something to be reckoned 
with and not to be ignored even in a city where 
the boss rule of Vare has been accepted for years 
as a matter of course. 

Strikes at Foes. 

Vare is ruthlessly striking at his political foes 
in an attempt to trample the opposition to him and 
preventing the people of the state who supported 
William B. Wilson, war-time Secretary of Labor, 
for the Senatorship, from lending support to the 
move to prevent him holding his seat in the Sen- 
ate. 

The gang is ready to fight. They realize the 
desperate odds of outraged public sentiment which 
they face. They realize also that with Wilson 
sweeping the state outside of Philadelphia by al- 
most 50,000 majority, and carrying 55 of 67 
counties in the state, the issue of gang rule and 
monopolized elections in Philadelphia is squarely 
at stake. 


Senate 


Vare Tries Censorship. 
Vare is particularly sensitive over the fact that 


¢ 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


It gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 


vital to you and to all workers. 


The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 

If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 


THE LABOR CLARION 


LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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30 election divisions in Philadelphia did not credit 
Wilson with a single yote, and that in 272 divi- 
Wilson 
He is making every effort 


sions he was given 61,100 votes, while 
was credited with 1060. 
to prevent the mention of these incriminating de- 
tails in local newspapers and to establish a cen- 
sorship on the discussion of his uncertain status 
before the Senate. 

Vare’s gang has admitted the expenditure of 
almost $900,000 in his behalf of the primary last 
May, which is just 15 times the amount of the 
total 


member of the Senate. 


salary he would receive in six years as a 
Truman H. Newberry of Michigan was ousted 
from the Senate for the expenditure of about one- 
fifth of this sum. 
Vare Philadelphia has been a sinister 
thing, and today the city is in debt to the extent 


rule in 


of $370,000,000, with the tax rate increasing in re- 
cent years from $98 to $198. Public improvements, 
such as new paving, sewers and public buildings, 
have cost outrageous sums, and the apparent graft 
runs into the millions of dollars. Vare gangsters 
have waxed rich on their loot from the public till. 

Mayor Kendrick of Philadelphia, who has con- 
sistently posed as being independent of Vare influ- 
ence, at a dinner recently referred to Vare as his 
life-long friend and as entitled at this time to the 
“cordial support of every good and right-thinking 
citizen in the country.” 

Just how the thumb screws were applied to 
Kendrick is not clear, but it is the first time that 
raised his voice in 


the Philadelphia mayor has 


laudation and praise of the city’s boss. 
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It talks for 


It counsels with you on 


In such a work you 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 26, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p.m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—Vice-President Baker ab- 
sent; Delegate Towne appointed vice-president 
pro tem. 

Reading Minutes— Minutes of the previous meet- 
ing approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Communications—Iiled—Minutes of the Build- 
From the San Diego Fed- 
advising work- 
away from San Diego. From the Inter- 
Welfare 


Council to approve of its activities. 


ing Trades Council. 
erated Trades and Labor Council, 
ers to stay 
national Association, requesting the 
Referred to Financial Secretary—From the Tun- 
Aqueduct Workers’ Union, 


decrease in membership. 


nel and relative to a 
Referred to Labor Clarion—lrom the American 


Federation of Labor, inclosing a brief synopsis 
of the convention’s work. 

Reports of Unions—longshore Iumbermen— 
Iron-Steel and Tin Workers No. 5 


Thanks- 


Business quite. 
—Held a very wonderful celebration on 
giving Eve. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 


bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 
Special Committee—Committee on Passaic 
Strike reported having secured California Hall, 


Turk and Polk, for 
14th, to show the picture of the strike; 


Tuesday evening, December 
tickets 50c 
each and the proceeds to be forwarded to the 
Nee 
the committee was concurred in. 

introduced Congressman Richard J. 
who addressed the Council and gave an 
future activities in the House of 
Representatives and that he would do all in his 


strikers of Passaic, On motion the action of 
The chair 
Welch, 


outline of his 


power to safeguard all humanitarian legislation at 
the nation’s capitol. 

Receipts—$159.80. Expenses—$161.50. 

Council adjourned at 8:45 p.m. 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
e 


FREE LEGAL AID FOR POOR. 
In the interest of justice and social stability, 
those who are 
lawyers, declared William Rey- 
professor of law in the Yale Law 


free legal aid is necessary for 
unable to employ 


nolds Vance, 


School. 

“No industrial order is so strong, no social 
organization so firm that it can long survive 
serious injustice upon any considerable group 
within,’ Professor Vance said. ‘It is true the 


stage is set quite bravely. The general scheme 
its impartiality, but 


let us look at the reality behind these words. 


of our law is admirable for 
“Tt is obvious that provision must be made for 
legal advice to poor 
who stand bewildered before the com- 
many of their 
fellow citizens. 


free and easily accessible 
litigants, 
plexities of the law, as do, indeed, 


more experienced and capable 


There should be a free legal aid office where per- 


sons unable to employ an attorney could go for 
advice as to their civil rights in the difficult situa- 
tions that must inevitably arise in such an active 
and complicated social order as ours. 

“There should be set up courts specially organ- 
ized for the summary disposition of petty disputes 
which shall be at once open to all without fees 
or other costs and so informal in procedure that 
a poor litigant could obtain relief to which he 
might be entitled without the aid of an attorney 
by simply telling his story to the judge. 

“The procedure in these courts should be so 
summary that the relief granted will follow almost 


immediately on complaint made.” 


Friday, December 3, 1926 


SOURCES OF PRESENT IMMIGRATION. 

“The majority of the immigrant aliens admitted 
during the past fiscal year,’ said Secretary Davis, 
“came from countries on the Eastern Hemisphere, 
but the net results of immigration and emigration 
give the Western Hemisphere a higher net total. 
During the past year 144,393 immigrants were ad- 
mitted from the new world, and 11,485 emigrants 
departed for that section, leaving a net gain of 
$132,908, while from the old world 160,095 immi- 
grant aliens arrived, and there were 65,507 de- 
partures, a net gain from that source of 94,588. 
No comment immigration 
would be complete without reference to the con- 
tribution of natives of non-quota countries in this 
hemisphere. Under the present immigration laws, 
such natives may be admitted in practically un- 
restricted numbers. The number of natives of 
Mexico admitted during the past year exceeded 
the Western 
Total of 60,620 was 


upon the sources of 


those from the other countries of 
Hemisphere, except Canada. 
reached. 

“The number of Chinese admitted during the 
fiscal year 1926 was 8622, as compared with 9551 
for the fiscal year 1925. The number refused ad- 
mission during the past year was 477, as compared 
with 688 in 1925. There has, however, been a 
marked increase in the number of Chinese apply- 
ing for admission during the last few months of 
the fiscal year, and this increase is attributed to 
the fact that both the Chinese and the steamship 
companies bringing them understood more clearly 
the chances of being admitted, in view of certain 
decisions of our courts with regard to the status 
of Chinese under the Immigration Act of 1924.” 

—_@__ 

THE SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 

Who will be seated as Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania? The Vare strategy has been clearly stated 
by the Vare cohorts—and it looks as if the Vare 
forces had picked their best bet in the way of 
a plan. But the Pennsylvania issue ought to be 
decided on merit—on law and decency and not by 
strategy. William B. Wilson ought to be the next 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 


——-4 
WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the ‘We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 
out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 

Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. 

Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. 

Foster’s Lunches. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 

Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 

Market Street R. R. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

Regent Theatre. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 

Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 

Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 

Traung Label & Litho Co. 

Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 

All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 


KOLLONTAI MUST CHANGE HER 
TICKET. 

Madame Kollontai, appointed Soviet ambassador 
to Mexico, will not be permitted to go to her new 
post via the United States and all the dear Red 
brethren are weeping and howling. This dear 
lady, who is regarded as a doggoned effective 
Red propagandist, is pictured by her friends as 
no less than demure, if not charming. 
Kollontai wouldn’t do any damage but that isn’t 
the point at all. The point is that she and the 
whole Red machine of which she is a part, 
plans for damage. They regard themselves as 
being at war with democracy and American 
democracy in particular. That being the case, let 
them take their medicine. 

<p 

“Oh, what a cute little dolly! 
‘Mamma’ when you squeeze her?” 

“Naw! My dolly’s a modern doll. 
squeeze her, she says ‘Oh, boy!’ ” 


To be sure, 


have 


Does she say 


When you 


Stutes # 


Restaurant 
MARKET AT 4TH. SAN FRANCISCO 


Pro ee nant 
POMPEI! MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 
Manufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom ou near 26th, San Francisco 


hone Mission 5744 
oe) 


ee oe ey 
N. H. HOWARD Phone MARKET 3697 


Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
4 


———4 
| Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 


THE TOOL STORE 


TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 


CLEAN LIGHT 


FLOOR SPACE 
FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
AND SALESROOM 


ALSO STORAGE SPACE IN 
BASEMENT 
APPLY 
W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 


111 SEVENTH STREET 
Cor. MINNA ST. NEAR MISSION 8ST. 
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GREAT LABOR POLICIES. 
Reports of Committees Adopted in Detroit 
Convention, Here Published Week by Week, 
Reveal Thought of American Federation of 

Labor. 


bower oe reece 


Number IV. 

Committee on Executive Council’s Report. 

Anyone reading this report (on non-partisan 
political program) of the Executive Council can- 
not fail to understand the non-partisan policy of 
organized labor. No clearer illustration has ever 
been presented of the methods by which labor 
opposes the election of hostile candidates for 
Congress than is found in the story of labor’s 
primary campaign against Finis J, Garrett, leader 
of the minority party in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


Labor opposes reactionary Democrats and re- 
actionary Republicans without distinction, and 
rightly so. It shows no favoritism in its loyal and 
effective support of progressive, forward-looking 
candidates for public office. In every state and in 
almost every congressional district labor has de- 
cided upon its candidates for the ensuing election. 
Partisan political considerations have had nothing 
to do with that decision. 


The Executive Council calls attention to the fact 
that “The people for one reason or another forget 
their political duties between elections and while 
they are asleep the political ‘bosses’ through their 
propaganda agents manufacture sentiment in favor 
of objectionable candidates or principles that are 
a detriment to the people. The American labor 
movement will be untrue to itself unless it makes 
it one of its most important duties to keep alive 
the political spirit of the people.” 

Five years ago the Non-Partisan Political Cam- 
paign Committee was made permanent for this 
very purpose. It has lived up to its instructions 
so far as is allowed by the resources at its dis- 
posal and the time its members were able to give 
to these political activities. 


The Executive Council remarks that the people 
“must not be permitted to forget or forgive any 
unjust act of public men.” In this respect labor 
has been able to do its full duty. But the selection 
of good and reliable men in the place of those 
thrown on the scrap heap is a more difficult task 
requiring more time, efforts and means—especially 
for the co-operation with other popular groups, 
such as the organized farmers, and the populariza- 
tion of constructive measures and policies sup- 
ported in common by progressive elements. 

The necessity of such co-operation is fully 
recognized in the statement on the National Non- 
Partisan Political Campaign Committee, and espe- 
cially in relation to the farmers. The Executive 
Council points out that labor urged Congress to 
pass the farmers’ program and is willing at any 
and all times to aid the farmers seeking legisla- 
tion that will advance their economic interest. It 
refers to the efforts of the industrial and financial 
interests to prejudice the farmers against labor 
and warns them that they must defeat the attempt 
to enroll them on that side. 

Labor’s campaign, as the Executive Council 
states, is to defeat candidates controlled by re- 
actionary industrial and financial interests and to 
elect forward-looking candidates. In this there 
must be no shirking or slacking. 

Organization and adherence to the principles 
and policies of American organized labor’s non- 
partisan political campaign is essential if American 
labor’s organized economic, industrial and social 
ideals and program are to be fully realized. Active 
participation of all wage earners in this non- 
partisan undertaking in the political side of our 


nation and its several states is imperative if our 
industrial relations are to be freed from state 
domination and from autocratic industrial and 
financial control. In this field of endeavor the 
workers must rally as in all other fields of activity. 
-- 

DISPOSES OF INTEREST IN UTILITY. 

The Federal Government is rapidly going out 
of the strictly business enterprises in which it en- 
gaged during the war emergency. In his annual 
report, which will be made to Congress in Decem- 
ber, Secretary of Labor James J. Davis will detail 
one of the instances in which the government has 
concluded a very satisfactory negotiation in the 
disposition of the Norfolk County ferries. This 
was the termination of one of the most important 
activities of the United States Housing Corpora- 
tion. This utility constituting. the principal means 
of transportation between the cities of Portsmouth 
and Norfolk, Va., played an important part in the 
late war. Because of the financial inability of the 
owners to make the extensive repairs which were 
rendered necessary by the exigencies of the situa- 
tion that obtained at that time, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through the United States Housing Cor- 
poration, stepped into the breach and expended 
$1,565,256.79 in improving this property. As secur- 
ity for the corporation retained a lien on the fer- 
ries and assumed charge for their operation under 
an agreement which provided that it should reim- 
burse itself from earnings. Each of the past five 
years of operation of this utility by the corporation 
showed a substantial increase in profits over that 
recorded for the preceding year, until in 1926 the 
unprecedented figure of approximately $190,000 
was established. When it is remarked that, coin- 
cident with the attainment of these successful 
financial results there was rendered to the travel- 
ing public that the ferries served a character of 
service which merited and received its complete 
approbation, it is evident that the United States 
Housing Corporation has made a record in the ad- 
ministration of this public utility that will stand 
to its lasting credit. 


But the crowning achievement of the corpora- 
tion’s stewardship of this property is to be found 
in the final settlement which it obtained in repay- 
ment of its loan. Out of a total of $1,565,256.79 
expended by the corporation on the ferries to 
make them adequate as war faciliites, it recovered 
through repayments from earnings and an ap- 
praisal award which was handed down during the 
latter part of the fiscal year $1,401,944.93. The 
cost to the government, therefore, of this distinc- 
tive war-time project was nearly 90 per cent re- 
covered. And even the comparatively slight loss 
sustained was more than offset by $371,352.41 in 
interest which was collected and covered into the 
federal treasury during the pendency of the loan. 

> 
VIOLATE CHILD LABOR LAW. 

State Labor Commissioner, Walter G. Mathew- 
son, announces the arrest of 31 Los Angeles 
produce merchants, who appeared before Municipal 
Judge Pope, charged with violation of the Child 
Labor Law. They were accused by the State 
Labor Commissioner of employing young boys 
from 8 to 16 years of age, between midnight and 
six o'clock in the morning. 

Twenty-five of the defendants were found guilty 
and fined $25.00 each. The others asked time to 
prepare for trial, declaring they were not guilty. 

The cases were taken into the Municipal Court 
by Charles F. Lowy and Floyd G. Santee, Deputy 
Labor Commissioner, 


Fifteen 
“THEM AS HAS GITS.” 

Much comment there is in the newspapers about 
why the stock market didn’t fall over itself anent 
the recent election. The New York Journal of 
Commerce remarks from its citadel that it is all 
because the election had nothing to do with stocks. 
Which means, doubtless, that the election resulted 
in no real disturbance to the supremacy of big 


business. 
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The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
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Phone Kearny 1540 


1 Senza 


830 MARKET STREET 
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HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St, 
720 Market St. 
1120 Market St. 


2640 Mission 
3242 Mission 
167 Powell St. 
1435 Broadway, Oakland 
1205 Broadway, Oakland 
226 West Fifth St., Los Angeles 
UNION MADE. SINCE 1884 


1457 Fillmore 
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CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 
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FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps { 
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A THRIFTY YOUNG CITIZEN | 


Give your boy or girl a Humboldt Bank Ac- 
count, and one of our Book Banks for saving 
coins. Encourage the child to want something 
hard enough to save for it. Then you have a 
real thrifty young citizen. 


HUMBOLDT BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


San Francisco, California 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


Sutter 6654 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


Friday, December 3, 1926 
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Have Comfortable Feet and Money 
Saved in Your Pockets by Wearing the 
Smartly dee Ween ey ORR i 


OXFORDS 
and 
HI-LACERS 


. Douglas 


F amous ‘Sheci For Men 


$6 
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B.KATSCHINSKI 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 
SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 
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BLONDES, TANS 
and 


BLACK 
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MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


Oakland 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
Miles N. 
Edward Molloy of the marine fire- 


died during the past week: Johnson of 
the carpenters, 
James Keenan 


men, Joseph Stagel of the waiters, 


of the marine firemen. 


Congressman Richard J. Welch addressed the 


last meeting of the Labor Council and gave an 
outline of the matters he expects to bring before 
Congress and the different branches of the Federal 
that wil 


cisco and California. He stated he would do his 


Government be of value to San Fran- 
best to safeguard all humanitarian legislation now 
statute through 
more of it. 


on the book and aid in putting 


A communication has been received from the 
San Diego Federated Trades Council advising all 
as there is 
at present an oversupply of labor in that vicinity. 


workers to stay away from that city 


Tin Workers’ Union re- 


Thanksgiving 


Steel and 
ports that the 


The Iron, 
celebration of the 
he most successful affair of the kind in 
both from the 
standpoint of attendance and in the program en- 


union was 


the history of the organization 


joyed. 
( Moy ks 7 


tee to make arr angements for an entertainment to 


Union No. 44 has appointed a commit- 


the organization at headquarters on 
A similar affair was 
given last year and met with such unanimous ap- 
proval of the membership that there is now a de- 
mand that something of the kind be given every 


be given by 


the evening of January 7th. 


year because it gives the members a chance to 
become acquainted with each other and promotes 
the spirit of brotherhood and fraternity. 


Work on the Hetch Hetchy project has slowed 
down to such an extent that the Tunnel and Aque- 
duct Workers’ Union reports that many of its 
members are unemployed and that some of them 
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have left this jurisdiction for other parts of the 
country in the hope of finding employment. 

The International Brotherhood Welfare Asso- 
‘ciation sent a communication recently to the Labor 
Council asking for endorsement of the organiza- 
tion. The matter has been referred to the execu- 
tive committee of the Council f 
report. 


minds 


for investigation and 
There seems to be some doubt in the 
of delegates as to whether such approval 
should be given to outside organizations of this 
fact that the Community Chest 
is expected to take care of charity of the kind dis- 
pensed by them. 

Reports at the 


kind in view of the f 


last meeting of the Molders’ 
Union indicated that the entertainment given by 
the organization in the auditorium of the Labor 
Temple on the Saturday evening preceding 
Thanksgiving was even a greater success than 
first reports pointed out. Members receiving tur- 
keys said that the birds were of the best quality 
and that they were greatly pleased with them. 
The storm last Wednesday 
of the 


caused the basement 
Labor Temple to be flooded to some extent, 
but no great amount of damage was done aside 
from wetting the wooden floor in the 
room, which may 


banquet 
cause warping of the boards 
and thus put the Hall Association to some expense 
in making repairs. The water did not rise high 
enough to reach any of the goods stored in the 
basement and in this regard we were more for- 
tunate than many others Sixteenth 
street. 


located on 


= o> 

Every movement has its Chauvins—men ready 
to risk all on struggles of violence and danger— 
but the movements that succeed are those sup- 
ported by loyal, self-sacrificing adherents whose 
enthusiasm never wanes. The union label offers 
every worker opportunity to become one of these 
valued ones. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 


China: “Japanese Settlement”—The South Man- 
churia Railway Company has introduced an inno- 
vation at Mukden, China, where it is building a 
large number of houses for its employees in the 
railway district, commonly called the “Japanese 
Settlement.” The houses are to be sold to the em- 
ployees on the installment plan, with only small 
cash initial payments. 

Cuba: Anticipated Labor Shortage—The Cuban 
Sugar Mill Owners and Planters’ Association has 
addressed a communication to the President, point- 
ing out that the beginning of the new grinding 
season, on January 1, 1927, may coincide with the 
initiation of the building of the central highway. 
In order to avoid a scarcity of labor which may 
result, it has been requested that the free impor- 
tation of Haitians and West Indian laborers be 
permitted for this year at least. 


Austrian Colonization—A group of 
Austrian agricultural immigrants have been al- 
lotted land in the vicinity of Mindo, in the Prov- 
ince of Napo, and it is said that they are soon to 
be joined by other colonists who are now about to 
Austria to experiment with agricultural 
products in Mindo. 


Ecuador: 


leave 


Germany: Unemployment—The number of 
state-supported unemployed dropped from 196,544, 
on July 1, 1926, to 161,403, on October 1, a total 
decrease of 35,141. The maximum unemployment 
figure attained during the present year was 229,- 
346, on March 1. 


Labor Surplus—Due to the lack of 
new development plans by the large corporations 
on the north coast, the end of the sugar season 
and the destruction of much of the banana crop 
by locusts in certain sections, there appears to be 
a temporary surplus of labor. 


Zealand: Unemployment — The 
ployed in Auckland have grown to such numbers 
that local labor bodies have appealed to the gov- 
ernor that immigration to this section be stopped 
until normalcy of employment is again enjoyed. 
At present there is a steady flow of approximately 
300 immigrants per month. 


Honduras: 


New unem- 


Norway: Settle Paper Strike—The strike in the 
paper industry has finally been settled, employers 
and workmen having agreed to the recommenda- 
tion of the Conciliation Board to resume work and 
leave the points at variance for voluntary arbi- 
tration. 


Sumatra: Plantation Industries—The increased 
development and greater production of the Euro- 
pean plantation industries in the Sumatra east 
coast district was reflected in a considerably in- 
creased number of Oriental contract laborers em- 
ployed in 1925 on the estates in this district, the 
number of these laborers amounting to 196,669 in 
1925, as compared with 175,481 in 1924. 


Wales: Seek Coal Arbitration—Coal owners 
and miners of Cardiff are continuing to seek to 
agree upon peace terms. The former are willing 
to pay pre-strike wages for eight-hour day work, 
claiming that the seven-hour output is insufficient 
to cover working costs. 
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